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THE ANCIENT METRES. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TREATISE. 


CHAPTER 


Hirnerto feet have been regarded only as forming a series, with- 
out any fixed law regulating its termination, or the recurrence of its 
separate parts. The next subject for examination will be feet con- 
sidered as constituting verses. 

Rhythm we have viewed as the result of a constant antagonism in 
the mind between the innate ideas of equality and variety—or rather, 
as a most agreeably exciting effort to maintain an equilibrium between 
equality of varieties and variety of equalities. It is this delightful men- 
tal antagonism which causes that emotion (motus, or *ns) of the soul, 
on which the idea of rhythm is founded, whether considered in rela- 
tion to harmony in the times and tones of sounds, or in the beauty of 
figure. In obedience to this law of the mind, syllables, having nothing 
in themselves but equality or sameness of ratios, are converted into 
feet by means of ictus, arsis and thesis. ‘To relieve the monotony of 
single feet, dipodes or measures are generated by means of a dis- 
tinction of the ictus into strong and w eak. Here we have what may 
be regarded as the first rudiments of verse, although still destitute of 
one of its chief elements, viz. peculiarity of ending. From a regulated 
or equalised variety in the number, terminations, and arrangement of 
feet or dipodes, arises verse in its strictest sense. By following out 
the same law of the soul, the larger divisions of strophes and systems 
are formed out of regulated varieties of verse ; until the mind is satis- 
fied, or the divisions become so extensive, that contrasts between 
them, either by way of resemblance or dissimilitude, can no longer be 
felt. 

Hence, to recapitulate, a foot may be defined as a certain number 
of syllables connected by a fixed law. 

A verse may be defined generally as a certain number of feet con- 
nected by a fixed law. 
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The law of feet regulates, 1. The number of syllables ; 2. Their 
syllabic ; and 3. Their metrical ratios. 

The law of verse regulates, 1. ‘(he number of feet; 2. The termi- 
nations of the series ; and 3. Its caesural divisions. 

The next step is to investigate the nature of the different varieties 
of verse, their probable origin, and the probable process by which 
they arose from their elementary state of feet or dipodes, to those 
settled forms in which they are actually found in ancient poetry. We 
say probable, because many varieties of verse having been actually 
formed while poetry was merely oral, we have no historical evidence 
to guide us, but can only proceed by an analysis of their present state, 
—in which state many marks or evidences of their primitive combi- 
nations have become obliterated. A probable clve to this, however, 
is found in certain divisions called caesuras, which yet exist with 
more or less distinctness. We commence with 




















SECTION 





Spondaie or Dactylic Verse. 


The first elements of this species of verse unquestionably consist- 
ed in a series of syllables all equal in length, with no variety except 
what arose from an ictus on every alternate portion, by which was 
formed a series of feet, thus: 











No. I. | 64 én | on on | on bn | On én | On on | on on | 
| Q2Q Zn | -vos wae | An-das | wadd-cor | oc cw] rn-pes | 
| &e. 









Lw Tno | H- poy | Aat-pwv | éorT-al 






In such a series every foot may be regarded as a verse, and had 
they been written in the modern style, they would have presented 
this appearance : 









No. II. én én Lw-rnp 
of. On H-pwr 
on On Aa-pwr 








E TT-al 


on On 





The first variety would be occasioned by resolving one of the long 
syllables in any foot or verse into two short ones: ; giving rise to the 
dactylic, or the dactylic mixed with the spondaic, thus: 












No. III. Tuy TWY Riade tans 


Trav TO TE 


a? 5 







eee 







wav TO TE 







Tav T@vV 





N. B. In subsequent examples under this head, the student may regard 
the characters — — and — ww as each expressing both varieties, and 
representing a spondee or a dactyl according to choice. In respect to the 
object we now have in view, either may be used indifferently. 

The wearisome monotony of the above examples would first 
be relieved, by joining two of these feet, or rather elementary verses, 
into one, thus : 
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TaveTwv | Tay Twy | 
| én 6 $ Tay To Te | Tay Twy | 
| én én | én én | Tay Toy | Tav Tv TE | 


én én | én én | way TO TE | Tay TO TE | 


Little, however, would be gained by this, as its difference from the 
other would be rather mental than sensible; that is, the division tu 
the ear could only be maintained by a division in the mind proceed- 
ing by double instead of single feet. There being, however, no sen- 
sible distinction, the mental division could not long be sustained, and 
a series of such verses would soon fall upon the ear with about the 
same rhythm as those that proceed. by single feet. They might be 
varied by a rest after each one, or by a distinction in the ictus. The 
latter, however, as will be seen in another place, does not form a pe- 
culiarity of dactylic or spondaic verse, and if a rest is resorted to, it 
must be at least of the length of one foot, or four times, or the equili- 
brium of the ictus could not be maintained in continued succession 
from verse to verse. 

An attempt to cure the monotony by forming verses of three, or 
mentally dividing in a triple way, as in the following example, 


r r 
No. V. | Tay Tay | may-ro-re | nav-rwy | 
Tay To TE Tay TO TE | Tav-T Ov | 


Tay-TWy wav TO TE Tav-7 Wy 


would be found to yield, but little if any relief. The same remark 
would apply to the doubling of the dipodes, thus: 


No. VI. | way Twy | may Tov | Tav-T0-TE | rav-Twyv | 
| Tay-TO-TE Tay Twy | way-To-TE | Tav-Twy | 


Some other variety must then be sought, which by apparently dis- 
joining, may actually bind more strongly together, not only the 
loose members of each verse, but also the verses themselves into a 
system. 

That relief from monotony, which the mind seeks, would be found 
to some extent in an ending varying from the rest of the verse, thus 
causing the sense to aid in sustaining the mental division. Return- 
ing then to our dipodial verses, and making each end with one long 
syllable, or two times beyond the equal feet, we have the first real 
distinction of colons or members, thus : 

No. VII. f ? | TAV-TO-TE | wav TO TE | Tay 
TaveTay TAav-To-TeE | Tai 
» 


ev dc Ba- TOv-cl-a- éns =D 


ev de Ba- Tov-c-a- | ons y | 
Gird thy | ar-mour on 2 

; Struggle | for thy crown 2 
In thy pal-a- ces 2 
Joy and peace a- | bide 2 | 





N. B. Such examples in English as we select must be pronounced as 
spondaic, though sometimes regarded as iambic. It is elsewhere demon- 
strated that the iambus and trochee are of the same metrical length with 
the spondee, although differing from it in their syllabic ratios. 





eee 
ee a eo aaaa:,£, alee = a 
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It should be borne in mind, that after such an ending as above, 
there must be a rest equal to one long syllable, or two times, to pre- 
pare for the ictus or down beat at the beginning of the succeeding 
verse. Each verse, therefore, reckoning from the commencement of 
one to that of the following, would consist of twelve times, viz., ten 
of sound and two of silence ; and the two.taken together would consist 
of twenty-four times. The spaces or bars in the example may be thus 
described ; viz., the first two may be regarded as containing the sub- 
stantial elements of the verse, the first “half of the third bar the end- 
ing, and the last half (marked 2) the two times of silence, which may 
be regarded as belonging to the end of the first, or beginning of the 
second, or as equally, divided between them. 

We now have variety, but still with an excess of sameness. The 
ear is not yet satisfied. Such verses, often repeated, would become 
very wearisome by the constant recurrence of the same ending at 
such short intervals. Some relief might be found by having as great 
a variety as possible of spondees and dactyls mixe ‘d toge ther. Still 
more might be gained by going over the old process, and putting the 
two verses together as members or colons of one, thus: 


No. VIII. — — —vu Finn ee ote 


Tav TW Tay TO TE Trav TAV-To-TE TWAV-TO-TE Tay 
ev de Ba- TOv-cl-a- ons | ev d€ Ba- | rov-ct-a- | dns | 
Gird thy | ar-mour | on, struggle | for thy | crown, 

| In thy | pal-a- ces, joy and | peace a- | bide. | 

}1234 | 1234 {1234 }1234);1234/1234|] 


Vv Vv — 


Here, for the first time, arises from chaos the old elegiac or penta- 
meter—falsely so called rather in reference to the number of its sylla- 
bles, than its actual extent in time—which, as we shall see, is pre- 


cisely equal to that of the hexameter. It may have been the first 
Greek verse that was expressed in writing, and probably existed ori- 
ginally in a very rude form, from which it afterwards became more 
polished ; consisting perhaps at first mostly of spondees, (like the En- 
glish example given,) and with each foot made up of a separate word, 
denoting the elementary verses from which it derived its origin, as in 
the following example from Theognis : 


| ov ras | womeo | voy | ov-dev-os | ag-t-os | et | 


It consists of twenty-four times (in extent) and is precisely equal in 
this respect to the hexameter, to which, in the next stage of improve- 
ment, it gave birth.* 





* Nothing shows so clearly how little dependence can be placed on some of the 
later Greek and Latin prosodists, than the fact that they entirely overlooked the na- 
ture of this verse, regarding it as continuous, without rest, and as strictly a penta- 
meter, not merely in reference to its syllabic but also its metrical times. They 
scanned it thus, changing in the middle from the dactyl to the major anapaest : 


’ 
— , v _ vu vu __ = f , ‘ ° 


— vo — 


| Tdav TO TE | Tay TO TE | Trav Tav | TO TE Tay | TO TE Ta | 


making no silent times, either in the middle or at the end. Others, who governed 
themselves more by their ears than by the computation of syllables, scanned it in 
the manner in which it is now practised, and which, beyond all doubt, was the most 
ancient mode. 
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There is yet in this line no sensible difference by which it may, to 
the ear, be distinguished from the two members taken separately as 
two verses. There is, however, a mental difference—that is, when 
thus written, the mind conceives, and therefore the ear which follows 
it, hears them as going together, and forming a system of long lines 
instead of short ones. ‘This mental difference is some advantage ; 
still, as in the other cases, it cannot long be sustained without aid 
from sense, or some sensible distinction, constantly recalling it with- 
out mental effort. For this reason, the elegiac is very seldom used 
alone in a series by itself, but is joined alternately with the hexame- 
ter ; by comparison with which it is measured, and its divisions being 
thus sustained, it is prevented from: falling upon the ear merely as 
short verses or penthimimers. It should also be observed, that in its 
more advanced stages of improvement, a slight sensible difference 
was made between the two colons, by confining the lattegexclusively 
to the dactylic form. 

In the two members regarded as separate verses, and written thus— 


Tay Tov Tay To TE Trav 


No. ta way To Te | Tay TO TE ray | 


the silent interval at the end may be regarded as belonging either to 
the verse which it follows, or as a preparatory or starting time to the 
next. The equality, as far as respects the ear, does not depend so 
much upon this silent interval, as upon the fixed parts which precede 
and follow. It may be filled with sound, without at all affecting the 
length of the whole. ‘This may be either partial, with one short sylla- 
ble on the last of the two vacant times, or entire, by one long syllable 
or by two short. It should also be observed, that though one long sylla- 
ble would be sufficient for an ending of one coign or member, as in 
No. VI. (it being the exact proportion which the ear requires,) a lon- 
ger cadence, consisting at least of three times, and terminating ©) ‘he 
unaccented part of the bar, would be required for the close o: the 
two, taken as one verse. Regarding therefore the first or middle va- 
cant interval, either wholly or partially filled, as belonging to the se- 
cond member ; and the ending of this second member as filled up by 


an addition of one or two times to constitute a close to the whole, we 
might represent them thus: 


Tay Toy Tay To Tt 
TES 


may TO TE way TO TE 


Trav TWY Trav TO TE 
TE Tay TO TE | wav TO TE 


——- o v om @p &@ 
Mn-viva | er-de Oe 
An-t-a dew a-xe 


filled up 


Mn-vw a | er-de Oe a 
mn | An-i-a- dew A-x: An-os 
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When placed in one continuous verse, all the examples would stand 
thus, the place of the caesural union being denoted by the letter c. 


I. Tay TWY Trav TO TE Tay (c) TES Tay TO TE Tay TO TE | Tay TW 
Tav Twv Tay TO TE 


Tay ra (C) te | trav To ré- | Tay To Te | Tay Ta 


My vev a- | et-be Oe- a (C) mn- An-t-@. dew Aye | An os 
( x 


We take another example, in which the two members are repre- 
sented, lst, in their supposed original state ; 2d, with the vacant in- 
tervals filled up; and 3d, joined together. 


Atvd € To | Aa-as 


IT. Ist. aurig € | TELTA TE i éov-——— 
| 
| 


9° 
“ 

9 

~ 

9 

yat-ay ou | -° -Ov «Kal ~ 
» 

~té 


OW-DEt | @ *ov- Ody-9 


Toy—- 
6 


‘ey —— 


j . . 
av-Tls & | Tel-Ta TED | -oves l 


KU | Atvo-é-T9 A\u-as av at ons 


yat-ay op Vv Kat rov-rov | 
o | pw-oet 6 OV=- »ui-0 F : 


vusg 





€ . e 
3d. | avuTts €- | reira TEO | ovee (C) kv | Atvde To | haas av | ac ong | 


yatay ope ov Kal Tov-Tu. (c) 0 PW-PEt ¢ pav 0 Vev vvé 


Here we have the hexameter complete ; the letter c representing 
the caesura in its two kinds, as denoting the place of the ancient end- 
ing ; the syllable ves in the first example being in the place of the si- 
le nt interval filled up asa starting time to the second member, —the 
svilables 74 and re in the next example, occupying the same place, 
the one as an addition to the ending of the first member, and the 
other as starting note to the second. In each example, the leat sylla- 
ble of all is added to make the ending sufficiently long for the whole 
verse taken together. We may saci vive the following synopsis 
of the whole hexameter line, viz. 

The Ist, 2d, 4th, and 5th bars include the primary and substan- 
tial elements of the verse. ‘The first half of the 3d, and the first half 
of the 6th, are the original endings of the two members. ‘The last 
half of the 3d bar is either all to be regarded as preparatury to the 
second member, joined with it in the mental division, or one of its 
times is to be thus regarded, and the other as part of the ending of 
the first colon. The last half of the 6th, whether wholly or partially 
full, is the prolongation of the ending of the second member, viewed 
as the closing cadence of the whole line. 

Still farther to illustrate this, we will re present it by examples in 
English, which only differ from the Greek in being w holly apondaic, 
the language being rather deficient in convenient examples of 
dactyls. 

Ist. The two original members disjoined: 


Is the tempt-er | near— | 
Does thy | spirit-it droop 
In thy pal-a- ces | 
| Joy and | peace a- bide % 


2d. The silent intervals filled up, the one at the end of the first be- 
ing regarded as belonging to the second member: 


pe Nae c 


Se 
oat 


PHM RRA ARS 


2 eet 2 SLE 5 NRE GSE 








peas pt. 


QPP SEP ESF 


















































Ta as ek eee oe 














st YE 
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Is the | tempt-er | near— 
And | Is thy spi-rit | droop-ing 

In thy pal-a- ces— 
Are | joy and | peace a- | bid-ing 





3d. Joined together : 





Is the | tempter | near, (c) and | is thy spi-rit drooping 
In thy | pal-a- ces, are joy and | peace a- | biding 




















This line is substantially the same with the Greek and Latin hex- 
ameter. It has the same original construction, the same caesura, and 
the same endings. ‘These are the essence or substantial parts of the 
verse. The want of dactyls only renders the line less easy and 
graceful, but does not constitute an essential defect. A verse of six 
feet, however varied by dactyls and spondees, whether in Greek or 
English, that does not possess the above requisites, or at least two of 
them, is not an heroic hexameter, but a verse of altogether a different 
nature. In this combination, therefore, eae pag called 5’s and 6’s,) 
we have, when its silent intervals are filled up, a genuine English 
hexameter, notwithstanding the want of dactyls ; whi Ist many crude 
attempts to force our language into the dactylic measure, under the 
name of the ancient heroic, have been destitute of all the essential re- 
quisites. and are not half so well entitled to the name as the verse of 
the old song— 


Pick axe | shov el | spade 

Crow bar | hoe and | bar | 

Pick axe | shov el | spade— 
With | crow bar | hoe and | bar-row | 


It may perhaps be objected, that an hexameter verse might be made 
out of six single feet of No. III., or three dipodes of No. IV., or two 
tripodes of No. V. as well as by the union and filling up of wo mem- 
bers of No. VI., or the elegiac pentameter. ‘T'o this, it may be said 
that it might be so, if the mind in reading them should make the 


same caesural division, and regard the same portions as the end- 
ings of the two members. In ‘those ex amples, however, of single 


words which we have given, there is nothing to lead to this. We 
might, it is true, by a mental volition, observe the proper places 
of the caesura and endings ; but when the bars are thus filled by 
separate words, there is nothing to connect together the other feet, 
so as to render the one in which the caesura occurs, an object of 
attention without effort. This leads to the observation of another 
thing, which has not yet been adverted to. -In the examples first 
given, beside the want of a peculiar ending to attract the attention 
of the ear, there was also this defect, that the several feet were mere- 
ly loosely added to each other, without any thing to bind them toge- 
ther. This is effected by having the verse so constructed, that each 
word may occupy portions of two feet or bars, thus fastening them 
together like the links of a chain, and giving no opportunity for 
the mind to pause, until the ending of a word in the place for the 
caesura or final cadence, causes the feet, the sense, and the rhythm 
to unite in a satisfactory close. The examples of single feet, (as 
in No. II.) are unfitted for illustrations. We will, however, in all the 
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other cases—instead of the separate words of which our previous 
examples were composed—present specimens of feet thus linked 
together, and the student may judge of the superior effect produced 
by this intercommunion. 

1. Example of dipodes or dimeters : 


> at-vou-e- | voy Ka-Kov 
my 
oixad’ a- | yeo-Bat 


2. Tripodes or trimeters, with no pause until the end of the 
third bar: 
Spondees. Q Zn- vos kat | Ay-das 
Kada-to- | rocaw- | rno-es 


Dactyls. AveceBi- | as pev v- | Bots rexos 
At pov- oat Tov &= | Ow-ra 


3. Double dipodes or tetrameters : 


T n-de-gav el§ oKom-t- | as ag-o- ew-ps-Oa 
r ‘ 9 
K.apz-ovs tr ad-op-ev- | av te- pav yGo-va 
Ka ror-an | wy (a-Oe- wy Kt\-a- én-pa-ra 
Ka = ) hora 3 
at TovT- ov KeA-a- dovr-a Ba | -pv-Spop-ov 


Aristopu. CLoups , 280. 


The intercommunion in this example, in consequence of the length 
of the words, is peculiarly beautiful. It will be seen that no foot 
stands separate from the rest, but all are linked together in the most 
agreeable manner. It would, however, be impossible to make heroic 
hexameters out of any six of these feet. THe linking together is such, 
that the mind and voice are irresistibly impelled to regard them as 
tetrameters ; neither can they be arbitrarily divided into any mea- 
sures either less or greater. 

4. Dipodes with an ending, or the members of the elegiac taken 
separately : 

A-év-a- | OL ved-e- | hac 3 4 
ap0-w- pev pay-e- pa, 3 4 
Ifap0-e-vor | ouf-p0.0- on. 3 4 
E)0-w- | | pav3d 4 


pev er-a- 
An English example, with a partial intercommunion of the feet : 


Wake from thy | sad-ness a- | wake 3 4 
Foes shall no | longer op- press 3 4 


5. Heroic hexameter, with all the feet linked, and the 3d divided 
by the caesura : 


T'a-ay a- TEL-PEC-I- nv, (C) 0-0¢- wy 7 att | élv-a Knp- | nv-a | 


Wake from thy | sad-ness a- | wake, (c) for thy | ‘foes shall no | longer op- | press thee 
The caesura which has been described, and which is by far the 
most frequent in heroic verse, is called the penthimimeral, because it 
occurs at the end of the five half feet. Itis of two kinds. Inthe first, 
the penthimimer ends on the second time of the third or caesural foot, 
while its two last times belong to the second colon or member, 


thus : 


8 


SP ES SAORI SABRES EAGER TON eye one: 








ca eg RRR PE ANS 


Hide 4Se 


fe me Sig leh ene era h 


ES Ta 


ee 


wnat 


ena! cane RE RE 
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Mn-vw a- | ecd-e Oe- | a 34 | 
[In- \n-t-a- | dew Ay-t- An-os 


Or when the two last times of the third foot are two short svylla- 


vles 
| a\\-a xKa- | Kws adet- | ee 2 2 | 
KOAT-E- Oo 0 e%=¢ pv-VoL E=- re\A-s L | 
| Wake from thy | sad-ness a- | wake 2 | 
. } > - | 
For thy | foes shall no | lon-ger op- | press thee. 


In the second kind, the penthimimer closes with an ending prolonged 
to the third time of the caesural foot; thus making the two members 
similar in their terminations, whenever the last ends with a short syl- 
lable: 


ov-\ou-tv- yy Fy | nv-ot 4 | 

1 2 3 A-| yar-ors | ady- & | On-«en | 
| Wake from thy | sad-nessa- | wakén, 4 

3 Thy ; foes shall no | lon-ger op- press thee. | 


There is a second species of caesura, less frequent than the first, 
called the hepthimimeral. It occurs at the end of seven half feet, and 
may be supposed to have arisen from an arrangement originally dif- 
ferent from the one we have been considering. ‘Thus, instead of the 
process by which arene colons of two feet each, with their appropri- 
ate endings as in No. VI., varie ty may have been sought in an origi- 
nal division into two unequal verses, one of three feet, and the other 
of one, each with its peculiar ste thus: 


bape bare Papel 


| 


| a\\-n- 


| Wake from thy | sad-ness thy 








howo-e re | Kexd-op-e | vu 34 


0lT 3 4 


es 


| wa-ct Ue- 


thrown 3 4 
wake 34 


foes are o’er- 
Zi-on a- 








By filling up the empty times as before, with a starting note or notes 
to the second member, and prolonging the ending of big second, 


when it comes to stand as the close of the whole verse, we have 
| AA\-n- | Notere TE KEK\=~O}1-E- vot 34 
12 Kal ma-c. Ue- ols t 
| Wake from thy | sad-ness, thy | foes are o’er- | thrown 3 4 
| 2 O | Zi-on a- wake thee. 








Written in one verse, with the place of the caesura denoted hy the 
letter c: 

L)\-An- 

Wake from thy 


Aoto-t Te 


sad-ness thy 





| xex-om-e { vor (C) wat ma-o1 Be- | o1o—t 
foes are o’er- thrown, O | Ziona- | wake thee. 





There is still another caesura which comes at the end of the fourth 
foot. It is called the Bucolic, because used by the pastoral poets. 
The original division may have been at once, and without the subse- 
quent addition of varied endings, into two members, one of four, and 
the other of two feet, thus: 


VOL. 





INO. 





Vili. 





ye 2 
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TOW-TA KO- OUV0C-e-Tal 
au-Tao &- 


TEi-Ta 


| 
| VEPO-U) ony-vv-pEev- Ov pey-a- Na Bocp-ee | 
{ 


¢ ; 
ay Q-t OF TFT ak-ods | 


There can be no doubt, from the frequency of this kind of caesura in 
pastoral poetry, that whilst the verse was oral, it was regarded in 
pronunciation as divided according to the above arrangement into 
alternate long and sliort lines. 

This view of the hexameter verse, as formed originally from 
shorter divisions, which were distinctly observed in the pronunci- 
ation or recitative of the Rhapsodists, furnishes an easy mode of ex- 
plaining certain apparent difficulties in respect to quantity, which 
grammarians have either attempted to solve by the digamma, or 
have regarded as anomalies. 

In the first plaee, it is a rule applicable to almost every species 
of verse, that the last syllable is common or r indiffe rent (abcapopos)— 
that is,—say some,—a syllable naturally short, becomes long at the 
end of a verse. Now this is not strictly correct. The syllable re- 
mains short as before, but because of its position, it is followed by at 
least one time of silence,* and thus the short syllable, taken together 
with this vacant interval, is equal in actual extent to one long. So 
also in the case of a syllable naturally short, made long (as it is 
said) by coming before two consonants—the vowel in the syllable 
is not prolonged, but there is on the contrary an actual stoppage 
of vowel sound, (by which alone voeal quantity is measured,) dur- 
ing the time in which the organs'end one consonant, and prepare 
themselves for the next. “Thus in the word cddc, the vowel (°) is 
as much short as in the word 7». In either case it occupies in 
pronunciation just one time. ‘The other time is employed in chang- 
ing the position of the organs natural to » to that which is nece ssary 
to utter ¢. So also with respect to a short syllable at the end of a 
verse. It may stand there even w hen it is the pli ice of the ictus, not by 
the authority of any arbitrary rule, or simply by virtue of its being at 
the end of the verse, but because in that position, there is room 
for a silence of one or more times, (as the case may be,) between 
it and the commencement of the next line. ‘Thus in the first verse 
of the Iliad, 


May aetde Dea, Tindntadew Ayrnos, 


there is, after °s, a silence of one time before the commencement of 


ihe next verse, as may be represented in musical notation by two bars, 


one for the last foot of the first line, and the other for the first foot of 


the second, thus: 


* This is because each succeeding verse commences with the ictus. Hence, in 
anapaestic measure, which commences always on the unaccented part of the bar, 
the rhythm flows on without any vacant interval, and the rule of position applies as 
well at the end, as in the middle of a line. 


. 
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As the voice requires some rest at the end of an hexameter, and as 
there is need of some pause of distinction, it is more correct to say, 
that in such cases a syllable naturally long is shortened, than to as- 
sert that a short one is prolonged. 

This rule or principle is applicable not only to the ends of verses, as 
they are now established, but also to the cadences of those original 
members or colons, of which they are composed. Hence the third 
foot* of an hexameter line, when it contains the caesura, may be 
regarded in a very different light from the others. It willbe found 
occasionally, although having the same actual metrical extent with 
the others, to contain but three syllabic times of sound. ‘hese times 
may be either—l1st, three short syllables ; or 2d, a short and a long; 
or 3d, a long and a short. In the first case, either the 2d or 3d time 
is to be regarded as vacant; the choice to be so made, that the silence 
will not divide a word. In most cases, however, the silence will 
be in the second, as in the example— 

’ ’ ’ 


- v wv on = ~ Cc 


hep 


, 


te a 
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5 gt - Ae Ka-cty + wn - fe Kou - t - cal re pe dos de pot th ous 


Or as written in two members: 

































pe - cal 


He & eS Ny SINNER 2 





In the second case also, the 2d time is to be regarded as silent, 
and its representation would be the same as above, except that the 
second colon would begin with one long instead of two short. 

In the third case, viz. of a long and a short, the foot is to be regard- 
ed as a trochee, with a silence of the third time, the long syllable of 
the trochee being regarded as the proper ending of the first colon, the 






* When we speak of the third foot as containing the caesura, it is not meant 

that words do not end in the other feet, but that this circumstance, which, when- 

. ever it occurs in the other portions, is accidental, is in the caesural foot, invariable 
or nearly so, being evidently the efféct of design 
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short one as the preparatory or starting note to the second, and the 
silence as belonging indifferently to both.* As in the example— 


troche ec 


ibe tole ofe [ook jo =f 


a 
H - ow - wv av - rovs ¢ ¢- dw - ot 








Or as written in two colons: 

















= 
ERNE ie HAS, 
- 
~_@fo— 


4 
ee-w-pt-a Tev - ve 
€ Aw pt TE Xé 

















Of the four times in the caesural foot, only the first and fourth ar 
indispensable—the one as ending to one colon, and the other as a 
Starting note to the second. Hence the 2d and 3d times may eithe1 
of them be rests, although it never happens that both are silent toge- 
ther. 

The same thing also occurs in lines divided by the hepthimimeral 
caesura, as in the following example : 


e 


u 


i——- —fF-- ae 
-o ) ) —— looks 


avi- rao 




















Or as written in two colons: 








* We assume here, that the trochee is equal in its actual metrical extent to the 
spondee, being really 4 times, although it has only three times of sound, in the syl- 
labic ratio of 2: 1, witha silence always in the 3d place. Should our lucubrations 
ever see the light, it will be found that we have elsewhere demonstrated these posi- 
tions a priori and a posteriori, mathematically, mechanically, philologically, and 
historically 
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There are also occasionally examples of the same apparent anoma- 
lies occurring in other feet beside the caesural. They are, however, 
comparatively rare. As in the Iliad, II]. 35— 


° P ) 
Ata pev | aomidos | nO da | él ns | oP-plpov Ey xs 
Kat ota | GwonKos 


it is absurd to say, that in the first of these lines, the first syllable of 
éa is long, and in the other short. To assert, that in such cases as 
those described above, syllables by nature short are made long by 
coming under the ictus, or because “they are found in the long place 
of the dactyl,” appears very much like reasoning in a circle. This is 
the very fact to be accounted for. How came t the poet to place a a syl- 
lable, which is naturally short, in the strong part of the bar? This 
mode of explanation might do in English, in which the quantity is 
determined in a great measure by the verse, but does not consist well 
with the inflexible rules of the Greek. Inthe example last cited, 
the first foot is really a trochaic tribrach, having, like all other trochees, 
a rest [vide note] in the third time. Its true representation in musi- 
cal characters would be thus : 














D 


The absurdity of that view which makes the same syllable long in 
one foot and short in the next, without being before two consonants, 
is clearly shown in the following example 


Aoes A | oes BovTo | Notye pe | aidove | TELyert } mAnra 
Iuiap, v. 31. 

Here it is said that in the same foot (A) in 4¢s, is first long, and 
then short. Can it be supposed that a Greek rhapsodist ever made 
such a change in the immediate repetition of the same word—and 
that, too, one of those familiar proper names, whose quantity must be 
supposed to be fixed, if any are so. ‘The truth is, the first syllable of 
\ves, is short in both cases, and the foot is in fact a trochaic tribrack, 
with a silence of the third time, giving a movement admirably adapt- 
ed to the hurried and angry address which is expressed by the words. 
The musical notation would be as follows : 


oles 


Aoes Boo - ro- ot - ye 




















In the following example, we find a similar apparent anomaly in 
the 2d foot : 


/ r ’ ’ ’ 
wv © « 


H Vide Tor OTETED TE Kiwy éra Avvev apovpas.—IL1A D,  € \ 
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Here also there are three syllables short by nature, with one time 
of silence necessarily accompanying them. ‘To avoid, however, dis+ 
joining syllables of the same word, they are to be arranged ina man- 
ner different from the last example, and the silence is to be made in 
the second time; as in the case of a short syllable in the beginning 
of a caesural foot. It is in fact a broken procleusmatic, and its musi- 
cal notation would be thus: 


1 





a 
4 ——-—— 
+o-@ o-oo 


vid-&- TOY 0- TE TED 









































There is no necessity for departing from the rules of quantity in 
these cases. ‘The reader who is accustomed to the musical notation, 
will find no difficulty in resolving them in the proper manner. ‘The 
aim should be, to pronounce the words, as nearly as possible, in the 
same manner in which the ancient readers of Homer pronounced 
them ; not to reduce all feet to the same Procrustean bed, by the in- 
vention of arbitrary ee this way, all fixed quantity is destroyed, 
and any thing may be made out of every thing. 


We may say, therefore, that as a general rule, hexameter feet have 
four full times of sound ; but when we find in one of these feet t, what 
in ordinary cases would only make three vocal times, the true conclu- 
sion is, not that the ordinary quantity is changed, but that there is 
somewhere in the foot, an interval of silence, either designedly or ac- 
cidentally left by the poet. Call them imperfect, if you please ;—im- 


perfect lines may be expected in the best writers—but do not unset- 
tle the quantity. A reason, however, may almost always be found for 
such cases. In the example A, the abrupt ending on the short sylla- 
ble in the caesural foot, corresponds admirably with the sense, which 
is a hurried imperative. The quick staccato movement in example E, is 
precisely fitted to the language of angry chiding. ‘The sudden cessa- 
tion of sound after the short syllable .; in example C, is finely de- 
scriptive of the quick flight of the missile. The penetration of the 
sharp point of the spear, is graphically expressed by the short sylla- 
bles which commence example D. In F, the lightness and rapidity 
of the falling snow, is much better represented by a procleusmatic with 
a rest, than in any other way. Some of this may be fancy, but even 
if we regard such examples as entirely anomalous, better accustom 
the student to read them with their proper quantity as they are, than to 
introduce a mode which we may be almost certain was never prac- 
tised by the ancient Greeks themselves. 

Besides the trochee and procleusmatic, there can be no doubt but 
that the major anapaest sometimes, though very rarely, finds admit- 
tance into an hexameter verse. As in the example, [liad xxii. 5; 


- ww wve ad yan 


| Ex ro pa | 0 av rov wo lp pee vac of od-o-n | youp” exe | dnoev. 


TL ant ee 


AG 


NE hReh aan a hinee quay. 
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There is one case, in which the time and quantity cannot both be 
preserved, without allowing a major anapaest* to follow a trochee in 
the same line. As Odyss. xiv. 434: 


—_— ee vu — wey — 


vv aed == © v ee 


Kat Ta jeey | erraya | Trav Tu | dtepot | pa ro éa | Cw 


Here the poet is by some supposed to have taken a most unusual 
license with the quantity, and actually to have made long a naturally 
short vowel in the middle of a word. According to this view, the 
words tavra éteyorparo, are thus measured—ay ra &c | ¢ por | pa ro. We may 
better believe, that in this case the poet made use of an unusual, 
though admissible species of feet, than that he arbitrarily violated the 
quantity. The latter is a fixed part of the language, which the writer 
must take as he finds it. ‘The other is often a matter of names. The 
quantity can only be changed by universal custom. The kinds of feet 
or verse belong to the choice of the individual. He may, if he choose, 
invent new species, or vary the internal arrangements of those that 
had already been employed by others, but he has no right to change 
the established length of the elementary syllables, without the sanc- 
tion of general usage. ‘Thus Byron might exercise his individual 
choice, or whim (if you please) in introducing into the common English 
iambic, any number of choriambi, anapaests, and even pyrrhics, pro- 


vided the general length of the line was not changed; he might even 


make verses as irregular in their metrical structure as the following : 


Over the waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our hopes as boundless, and our souls as free. 


Yet his reader has no right to violate established usage, by putting a 
stress of voice, or accent, (which is all the quantity we have in En- 
glish,) on the last syllable of the word “ over,” or on the preposition 

of.” From this view, it is easy to determine which must yield, 
whenever there is an apparent clashing between the ordinary species 
of feet used in a verse and the established quantity. A trochee or an 
anapaest in an hexameter line, are occasionally as pleasing to the ear 
as the dactyl and spondee, and according to our view of empty spaces, 
they make no breach in the time, which runs on as evenly and con- 
tinuously as in the other verses. The time being thus preserved, the 
ear of the listener would hardly be sensible of the change in the spe- 
cies of foot, although it might require attention and care in the reader. 
An unusual quantity, however, would be at once detected, and could 
not fail to offend. ‘This line from the Odyssey, then, when read as it 
really is, would be thus represented in musical notation : 


trochee anapaest 


1 
= " 
e—o =—o-f-o—o— « 
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* We give this name to an anapaest commencing with the ictus. Theterm minor, 


on the other hand, is applicable to that whole class of feet which commence on the 
weak, or unaccented part of the bar. 
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For another example of a similar kind, vide Iliad I. 342, in which 
yao before the rough aspirate is long. 

In the explanation of these and similar cases, no reference igs had 
to those verses in which the existence of the digamma can be clearly 
established. ‘There can be no doubt, however, that it has often been 
brought in, on no other ground than an apparent exigentia loci, to 
which, it was thought, no other method of solution would apply. Lines 
are sometimes found with so many apparent defects, that the digam- 
ma is not only introduced, but doubled ; and even then, the difficulty 
is not wholly cured, without again arbitrarily doubling other letters, 
whether mutes or liquids. As in the following line, which perhaps 
presents as many difficulties as any in Homer: ° 


Adotos re fot eooe dire expe, dee vos Féeeitiid Th, 172: 


This verse, apparently so lame, when proppe 1 up by the double 
digamma and the duplication of the (4) in éevs, would present the fol- 
lowing appearance, the words being written continuously : 


! ‘ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


Atdotos re pot ecot dtde( bo )exvoe(d)detvos re. 
H ig 


Now, we have no hesitation in calling all this the very quintes- 
sence of learned pedantry. ‘The line is evidently broken, and de- 
signedly imperfect, to represent the fluttering and palpitating anxiety 
of Helen in the presence of Priam, by w hose authority she supposed, 
she was about to be delivered up to her incensed husband. It should 
be read just as it is, with two broken procleusmatic feet, each with 
a stop or silence in the second time, thus: 
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at = dot - Cry TE poe eco gp: - XE 

































































We find in some of the hexameters of Homer, another peculiarity 
worthy of special notice. Certain verses seem to begin with a short 
syllable, and to have a deficiency of one time in the first half of the 
bar or foot. As in the Iliad, xxii. 379: 


— © 


. ier tk P . 
EEL | on rov 0 avdpa Oeot dapacacbat edwxer. 


Ex here cannot be regarded as an iambus, because the short 
syllable is on the strong part of the bar. To suppose the first time 
vacant, would require a very difficult and harsh mode of scanning; 
this first time being, as we have shown, in all kinds of verse, the 
most indispensable part of the bar. It would in that case be well en- 
titled to the epithet which the scholiasts have given it, viz. an acepha- 
lous or headless verse. A rest in the second time after the first short 
syllable, would be tolerable in some cases, when the short sylla- 
ble stands in the caesural or some intermediate foot as an ending 


nce hie ee 


i 
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to a colon ; but here, where it comes in the very beginning of the line, 
it would debilitate the verse exceedingly. Although, therefore, such 
a method of solution is to be avoided if possible, there seems here 
no other remedy, except to regard the * as doubled, and the quanti- 
ty as thus prolonged : 


exrecdn rov, &C. 


This view seems to be confirmed by the fact, that every example of 
what are called acephalous lines in Homer, commences with this 
same word. The only instances that we have been able to discov er, 
may be found in the lliad, xxii. 379; xxiii. 2; Odyssey, iv. 13; viii. 
452; xxi. 25—these all begin with «én, and present the same pe- 
culiarity. 

Many of the observations which have been made in this section, 
will be better understood, if the student should accustom himself to 
write hexameter and elegiac verses according to their caesural divi- 
sions, in the same manner as if he should break up the long English 
measure of fourteen syllables, as in the example— 


The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year, 
Of sighing winds and leafless woods, and meadows brown and sere, 


into what are called 8’s and 6’s—or, as it is more generally styled, 
common metre : 


The melancholy days are come, 
The saddest of the year ; 

Of sighing winds, and leafless woods, 
And meadows brown and sere.* 


In a similar manner might we divide the first lines of the Iliad: 


Monvw astde Gea 
TInAntadew Ay Anos 

Ovdropevny fh proi 
Ayatois adyé eOnxev. 


Or the epitaph of Midas, generally ascribed to Homer, in which the 
sense beautifully corresponds to the caesural divisions : 


Xadxen tapBevos cut, 
Midew d° emt onuarc xeipat, 

Ecr’ av vdwo re pen, 
Kar devdoea paxoa ré OnAn, 

Kat ToTapot tTAnOwery, 
Avaxhufn té Gadracca, 

Avrov tnée fevovea, 
TloAvk\avrw emt Tuupw, 

A VyeAEw Taprovcr 
Midns ore rnde reGarrat. 





* The most ordinary ear cannot help perceiving that in such verses as the above, 
there must be a silence of the time of one foot, after each short line, thus making 
it equal in actual extent to the long one 
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The elegiac mingled with the hexameter will be beautifully repre- 
sented, by dividing the former into its two colons, whilst the hexam- 
eter remains of its usual length. ‘Thus, we may divide the example 
in Euripides’ Andromache, 108, which is about the only instance of 
its use by the tragic poets, at least to any_ extent. 


TIo\Aa de daxova pot areBa yooos avix’ ederTov, 
Acrv re rat Badapovs 
Kaz rooty ev xoveats. 

Q2 por ey pmeea, re pe yonv ETL Heyyos opacbat 
Eppiovas dovAav, 
As vro reipopeva, 

TIpos rod ayaa Beas txeris Tepe yerpa Badovea, 
Taxopat ws merowwa 
Thidaxoecoa Xi Bas. 


To bring out a satisfactory close of an hexameter, it is necessary 
that the ending, not only of the whole line, but also of the first colon, 
should be distinctly marked. This is done by a greater stress of 
voice on the first part of the closing or caesural bar, with a short 
pause taken from the succeeding times ; and this stress of voice will 
be not only more distinct, but also more easily made, if the times pre- 
ceding it are light—-that is, occupied by a rest, or short syllables. 
This occasioned the old cretic ending in iambic verse, and for the 
same reasons, writers of heroic verse usually made the fifth foot a 
dactyl; a practice which in time became a standing law, with many 
exceptions in Homer, but much fewer in succeeding poets. Ten 
spondaic lines—that is, lines whose fifth foot is a spondee, are found 
in the Iliad, to one in the A‘neid of Virgil. 

We proceed now to give a brief statement of the laws of heroic 
verse, as collected from the preceding observations. 

Ist. Every heroic verse is composed of two members, most gene- 
rally divided by a caesural close in the ratios of 2 1-2 or 2 3-4, 
to 3 1-2 or 3 1-4; sometimes in the ratios of 3 1-2 or 3 3-4 to 2 1-2 or 
2 1-4—except in pastoral poetry, when a more frequent division is in 
the ratio of 4 to 2. 

2d. Every heroic verse, thus made up, consists of six feet, which 
are in almost all cases spondees or dactyls,—the fifth foot being al- 
most always a dactyl,—the sixth a spondee, either full, or with one 
time of rest ;—the other feet indifferently either dactyls or spondees. 

3d. The trochee, the procleusmatic with a silence of its second 
time, the trochaic tribrach, and the major anapaest, are occasionally 
admitted—the last very seldom. The two first, when they do occur, 
are generally found in the caesural bar, but sometimes in the other 
portions of the verse. 

4th. The heroic verse consists of twenty-four times ; reckoning, as 
all verse should be reckoned, from the beginning, or first ictus of one 
line, to the beginning, or first ictus of the next. The last time, how- 
ever, 3s frequently occupied with a rest. 


Laws of the Elegiac. 


1. The Elegiac consists of two members precisely equal in length, 
each containing ten times of sound and two of rest, reckoning the rest 
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in the middle to the first member, and the one at the close, between 
the Elegiac and the succeeding hexameter, to the second. 
2d. From the beginning of one Elegiac to the beginning of ano- 
ther, or of a succeeding hexameter, there are twenty-four times. 
3d. The place of the caesura is always in the mlddle of the verse. 
4th. The first member may consist of either dactyls or spondees, 
with its appropriate ending of one long syllable. The second must 
contain two dactyls. 



















EVENING 





LINES. 









I 

Calmly now the day is dying, 
Fainting on the pillowing wave, 

And his paly form is lying 

In the hollowed ocean-grave. 









ll. 
Ceaseth too the bright stars’ slumber, 
To their sentry-posts they leap ; 
Full platoons untold in number, 
Through their dark encampment sweep. 









Il. 
Sadly still the sun-light leaveth 

This poor earth its loss to pine ; 
Widowed, in her weeds she grieveth— 
“Gone! the bridegroom is not mine !”’ 












Iv. 
Ah! my heart imbibes her spirit, 
Following in her mourning train, 
Grieved to think we all inherit 
Unsought legacies of pain. 





v. 
Yet, yon sun upon the morrow, 
Will arise with freshened brow— 
So this heart, undimmed with sorrow, 
O’er its flowers at morn shall glow. 











VI. 

Then, my soul, not in dejection, 
Be disquieted within— 

This but types the resurrection, 
Breaking on the night of sin. 


vil. 
Watch and pray while midnight passeth, 
Bowed in dust, with sackcloth twined ; 
While her eye thine image glasseth, 
Emblem of the earth-bound mind. 






Vill. 
Watch and pray while Virtue beameth 
With her thousand lanterns bright, 

Till the last day’s glory gleameth 
With its sweet resplendent light. 


Passion Flowers. 


PASSION FLOWERS. 


VIL. 


Fe) SDSS ates RR TER Ios SS eee 


MUSIC. 


Oh, Music! would that words could tell 
How thou dost o’er my bosom move ; 
Swaying each feeling, with a spell 
Gentler, but strong as that of Love. 
Binding, with pleasant chains, each sense, 
As one, with flowers, would bind a lute ; 
Till passion’s own wild eloquence, 
Beneath thy witchery grows mute. 


Thou wert, when from the spheres outrang 
The chorus of the seraphim ; 
When Morning’s stars together sang, 
And heaven re-echoed with the hymn. 
Thou art, when Woman's exquisite tone 
O’er her rich rose-lip sweetly thrills ; 
Till every feeling is thine own, 
And e’en the thrilling heart-pulse stills. 


Oh! darling! when thy voice doth fling 
Its spell of melody o’er me, 

It seems a heav’n song, hallowing 
My deep idolatry for thee. 


And in that hour, how do I long 

To quench the life spark in my breast ; 
That on the gentle wave of song, 

My soul might glide away to rest ! 


Vill. 


“THIS EARTH HATH NEVER KNOWN A FLOWER.” 
. 


This earth has never known a flower 
That had no blight to fade it ; 

And Heaven ne’er owned a single star, 
Without a cloud to shade it. 
The touch of Woman’s gentle finger 
Calls back the heart’s lost bloom ; 
Her song would make an angel linger, 
Upon his pathway home: 

The heart’s own life is in her eyes, 

Her love restores us Paradise— 

But Love and touch and song and eye 

Are but the frost work’s tracery ; 

Are but the strands that form a dream ; 
The spell must cease that made it : 

And Heaven's own brightest, dearest beam, 
Must have some cloud to shade it. 





Passion Flowers. 


II 


How in the Poet’s heart awakes 
Fame’s golden hope-fire gleaming ; 
When from his passionate harp-chord, breaks 
The music of his dreaming ; 
How brightly Fancy’s spell can fashion 
Some form with life to start ; 
His muse, the darling of his passion, 
His rainbow of the heart. 
Her gentle soothing murmurs low, 
Her cool hands press his throbbing brow— 
But hope, and fame, and love’s rich store, 
Are waves that break tu swell no more. 
Though bright the waters of that stream, 
The fount must cease that fed it ; 
And Heaven’s own brightest, dearest be. m, 
Must have some cloud to shade it. 


IX. 
“TLL PAY THEE, LOVE, WITH A TEAR.” 


Sing to me, Sweet, let thy song be sad, 
That my heart may be like its tone ; 

Let it tell of the bliss that my young life had, 
How its'light and its hope have gone. 

Let it tell how my heart hath bowed it down, 
To break o’er the soulless clay ; 

Let it tell how the gems of my household crown, 


To the grave have dropped away. 
How Death to his silent mansion bade 
All those who made life most dear— 
Oh! sing to me thus ' let thy song be sad! 
And I'll pay thee, Love, with a tear. 


II. 


Let it tell of the spell that chilled the flow 
Of eyes that for me have wept ; 

How the grass and the grave-nursed flowers now grow 
O’er the heart where my childhood slept. 

And oh! forgive! that I thus would throw 
A gloom on a sinless shrine ; 

That I wish the sorrow that clouds my brow, 
To rest for awhile on thine ! 

Yet forget that thy voice was ever glad, 
When thou seest me linger near ; 

But sing to me thus! let thy song be sad! 
And I'l! pay thee, Love, with a tear. 
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The Trish Pedlar. 


THE IRISH PEDLAR. 


PART V. 


CHAPTER TENTH. 


Lorp O’Rovrkg, and his son were seated at breakfast in a house 
that O’Riley, or rather McIlvaine, had hired for their accommodation ; 
with them was Captain Werder, whom Charles had introduced to his 
father, and in whose vessel they had crossed over to Ireland. 

“ Well, Mr. O’Rourke,” said the Captain, in his blunt style, “I have 
now heard all the story, and a good one it is too, excepting that part 
which relates to yourself, when McMurphy, may his old bones ache 
for it, turned you out. How came you schoolmaster? and how was 
it John, 1 mean Charles, and yourself were four years together with- 
out being acquainted ?” 

“The story of my troubles is but a short one, my good friend. I 
took my child, and with Cadwell crossed over to Ex gland. Broken 
down in spirit, without any hopes of ever regaining my own inheritance, 
I determined to spend the rest of my life in retirement. But there was 
yet a severer trial to be suffered ; my child and Cadwell disappeared, 
and all i inquiry after them was fruitless. 1 almost sank beneath this 
additional misfortune, and mourned long as one “ who would not be 
comforted.” | had some money with me, most of it I spent in insti- 
tuting a search for my lost child, but finding every new endeavor un- 
successful, and my means failing, I thought it necessary to seek some 
employment for my own subsistence. Nothing suggested itself but 
a school. I have always loved study, and from the course which | 
pursued in my hours of leisure while here, | was made capable of 
imparting instruction in the languages and higher branches of mathe- 

matics. I went to London, and was prospered. I soon obtained a 
class of fifteen or twenty young men ; for their tuition I received 
sufficient to satisfy my wants, and to enable me to pursue my own 
studies more extensively. In time I became cheerful and contented. 
Many a long year after my own son came back to me again, though we 
knew it not. I took the pedlar boy ; he became a student and a son 
to me, and| was happy. You ask me why I never discovered our true 
relation to each other. The history of the past was a subject on 
which I never spoke, it was a forbidden topic , I stilled the voice of 
memory. He told me the events of his life, without name of place or 
individual. I had no curiosity to know more than he told ; he was 
by his own account the son of a grog dealer ; how should he be my 
son? And even though he had spoken of Lough Erne,I should nev- 
er have dreamed of his being my son. How should my son be in 
Lough Erne? But come, let us now forget the past in the present.” 

A knock was heard at the door, and a post boy answered the invi- 
tation to ‘ come in,’ and laid a letter before O’Rourke. “ Charles, my 
son, will you open it, and tell us the contents ?” 

“Tt is a communication from our lawyer in London, father, stating 
that he has entered into such preparatory measures with reference to 
our case” — 
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“Which case will never be brought before court or jury,” exclaimed 
Mcllvaine, entering. “I come to tell you that all are in commotion 
at Killabegg Castle. I told you last night of my interview with 
McMurphy. His servants were alarmed this morning at his unusual 
absence, and finding his-bed room door bolted, they knocked it down, 
and before them on the floor was stretched the body of M’Murphy, with 
his throat cut, weltering in his own blood. He, by his own act, has 
removed every obstacle, and you are, sir, again, Nesbit O’Rourke, 
Lord of Killabegg Castle.” 


CHAPTER 





ELEVENTH. 


“ Father, I beseech you, do not force me into this unnatural alli- 
ance ; mv cousin, whom you determined | should marry, has not been 
buried many months, and now because the son of a lord, whom I have 
never seen, chooses to offer himself | must become his wife. Dear 
father, | never wish to marry ; do not force me, and | will stay to 
love you and make you happy.” 

“ You told the huckster a different story. You didn’t tell him you 
never wished to marry. No, Fanny! I have determined, and talking 
will do no good. You say you have never seen the son. I have 
though; and think him a fit match for you. And the old gentleman 
you know very well: he promised yesterday when he was here to 
bring your intended this morning to see you. They will soon be 
here, so wipe the tears from your face, and go fix yourself. You 
should look well when he comes for the first time.” The daughter 
silently and sorrowfully obeyed. 

In the course of the morning a splendid equipage drew up before 
the house of Moorland. Herbert and two gentlemen descending from 
it, entered. ‘The younger of the two remained in the hall, while the 
elder r, a remarkable gray-haired man, followed the proprietor into one 
of the apartments. 

“Good morning, Miss Herbert: why, my dear, you have been. 
crying this morning ; it is early in the day for grief. Come, give an 
old man this privilege,” and he kissed her affe ,ctionately. 

“ What an ado you are making, Fanny ;” shouted her jovial father. 
“Why, most girls are glad to be married, and you are making such a 
confounded fuss! It’s all sham.” 

The poor, bewildered girl scarce knew what to say or do, when the 
old gentleman again addressed her : 

‘“* Miss Herbert, my dear, wipe your eyes ; your father thinks he has 
found a good alliance for you in my son; Sen I should certainly re- 
joice to have you for a daughter-in-law : if he thinks it will be best 
for you, you should be resigned to his w "ill You need not fear my 
son ; he is a good looking youth : he is not such a horrid creature 
no ogre to devour you”— 

© Will you not have pity on me ”” said she, with tears : “I cannot 
be his wife in heart, my affections are given elsewhere” 


29 


‘’Then you do not wish to marry my son? 
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“No, sir! Will you, will you release me? I pray you, sir”’— 

‘Do not make a hasty decision, my dear; wait till you have seen 
him. Here, Charles, this way.” 

* John !” 

“Fanny!” and they were in each other’s arms. 

“Come, my son,” said Lord O’Rourké, “ it is time for us to go.— 
This young lady told me before you came in, she would not marry 
you willingly. I should think so decided a refusal was sufficient of 
itself to hurry you off, without any suggestions from me.” The dis- 
obedient son answered by taking the arm of the lady, and strolling 
into the garden, while the merry old gentleman shouted, 

“Miss Herbert, I say, Fanny, do you give such cordial welcomes 
to all strangers ?” 

“Forgive me, Fanny, for the pain | have caused you. Most hum- 
bly do I crave pardon, and promise amendment in future.” 

“] shall grant you no such thing, all your promises notwithstand- 
ing; you do not deserve pardon. John—Charles, | mean—by the 
way, what an ugly name Charles is—I shall call you John; John, 
did you distrust me ?” 

‘* No; but | could not resist the temptation of surprizing you thus. 
Father and I have been in the village some days, you know; per- 
haps you have w ondered why one should sue by proxy, instead of 
presenting his own a claims ; and now, Fanny, I wonder still more how 
I did keep ¢ of mischief is very great, and 
the plan ieihak’s to delight your Pectin s fancy greatly, so [ was in 
duty bound to comply with his wishes.” 

“T commend you for your patience under your afflictions. So you 
loved mischief better than you did me ; you are in a flattering mood.” 

Time flew swiftly and happily with them. 

After the funeral rites of McMurphy had been celebrated, and the 
rights of O’Rourke had been duly recognized, Lord O’Rourke and his 
son crossed over to England. Taking a residence in the village 
which we have had occasion to mention before, they sent word to 
Moorland Herbert, desiring to see him. The country squire was 
much surprised to find in Charles, the vouth he had driven from his 
grounds ; but after a little natural embarrassment, all parties came to 
a mutual good understanding. Lord O’Rourke, acquainting him with 
the love between his son and Miss Herbert, made proposals of mar- 
riage, which were immediately accepted—for though Mr. Herbert had 
great objections to John Williams as a son-in-law, he had ncne what- 
ever to Charles O’Rourke. They there planned the surprise related 
above—Charles remained in the village, while his father appeared to 
the daughter, pretending to settle with Mr. Herbert the contracts of 
marriage, between herself and a youth whom she believed she had 
never seen. 


CHAPTER TWELFTH. 


Tue castle of Killabegg resounded with revelry and mirth, for 
O’Rourke was again Lord over the possessions of his ancestors. All 
the tenants had left their labor, and come up to celebrate the feast 
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given by their returning Lord. All were there; young men and 
maidens wandered beneath the trees, while the gray-haired leaned 
upon his staff, to watch the little ones that played merrily on the 
green sward, filling the air with their joyous shouts. There was not 
one sorrowful face among them. Nature was smiling with bright 
skies, and speaking with glad voices, and their hearts were answer- 
ing. From every part of the domain went up the sounds of joy and 
merry laughter. Here were a group dancing to the quick notes of 
the fiddle, and there an old man swept the strings of the harp for the 
nimble feet of a jovial troop. Here a band of athletic youth tried their 
strength in the ring, and their fleetness in the race; some gathered 
around the tables, spread with bountiful provision beneath the green 
boughs ; while others, satisfied, sat down upon the grass to listen to 
a legend from some white-haired old man. 

By the banks of the inland lake, over whose unruffled waters John 
Williams had often paddled his little skiff, beneath the overhanging 
foliage, was a long table, furnished in the neatest, simplest manner. 
While for the tenantry was provided every luxury in abundance, on 
this table the simplest viands were spread, and goblets filled with 
pure sparkling water, crowned with garlands, were tastefully arrang- 
ed among vases holding up the fruits of the season. At its head sat 
Lord O’Rourke, with his son Charles, and his pretty daughter Fanny. 
Captain Werder presided at the other end, while the long intervening 
spaces were filled by country gentlemen and blue-eyed maidens from 
many a mile on every side of Killabegg Castle. Mellvaine was there, 
too; and many a fair maiden that had looked upon O’Riley with con- 
tempt and hatred, had a kind smile for William Mcllvaine. 

Charles O’Rourke and Fanny Herbert had been married this day, 
and it was their wedding feast. 

* * * * * 

In course of time, at a good old age, died Nesbit O’Rourke ; but 
there came more than one new face to add smiles and happiness to 
the inmates of the Castle. Lord Charles O’Rourke and his beautiful 
wife, were known and loved far and wide. 

Mclivaine, notwithstanding all the entreaties of Charles, persisted 
in going with Captain Werder, as the mate of the Whitefeather. He 
would hear nothing of compensation, and declared himself too restless 
to settle down into inactivity. Two years after, the Whitefeather 
being hard pressed by a re venue cutter, was run into an inlet. Boats 
were sent against her, and a savage fight came off between the smug- 
glers and the crew of the cutter: Mcllvaine fell in the encounter, 
and the smugglers being routed with great.loss, Captain Werder him- 
self fired the magazine—and the Whitefeather, with the enemy 
swarming in triumph upon her decks, was utterly destroyed. 

Dennis held for many years the post of gardener upon the estates 
of O’Rourke. 

Some old ruins now mark the spot where once stood Killabegg 
Castle ; the voice of Tradition alone has identified them as the scene 
of the events which we have related. 

The grand-son of Charles O’Rourke became embarrassed by his 
own prodigality, and sought to retrieve his circumstances by engag- 
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ing in commercial pursuits. Forming new connections, he never 
went back to the place of his birth—the untenanted apartments were 
said to be haunted by the ghost of McMurphy—the castle fell into dis- 
repute and into ruins. 

There was in Dublin, many years ago, a house of the firm of 
O’Rourke, Arnold & Co. Whether the O’Rourke was a descendant 
of Charles O’Rourke and Fanny Herbert, I have never been able sat- 
isfactorily to ascertain ; but this I know, on the banks of Lough Erne 
to this day, is told the story of the Feast or THE [RIsH PEDLaR. 


THE SONG FOR THE GRAVE. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISSON 


O! park is the sleep of the noble and brave, 

And the night of forgetfulness rests on their grave ; 

The moss wreath o’ershadows the shrine with its gloom, 
And their name disappears from the perishing tomb. 


O, when shall eternity dawn from the skies, 

And the leaves of the Spring that’s immortal arise? 
For low is the cell of repose for the dead, 

And their couch in the dust and in ashes is spread ! 


Though wreaths of young roses are twin’d on my brow, 
And the gay songs of pleasure encircle me now ; 

Yet when the last strain of my death-knell is o’er, 

The minstrel will then be remember’d no more ! 


New York, May 21, 1841. 





THE ENERVATING INFLUENCE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


Tue fine arts are linked with the glory and improvement of man. 
They, more than aught else, stamp with immortality the race that 
cultivate them. They are an outbreaking of the national mind, which 
else could find no voice that should reach posterity. When are we so 
impressed with the greatness of Greece and Rome as when they 
speak to us in the witching tones of their poetry, or the lone frag- 
ments of their sculpture—sublime, even in ruin? Can aught of evil 
grow out of the Fine Arts? Their tendency is to refine and soften 
the whole man. ‘That this refinement often sinks to efleminacy, it is 
our purpose to show. ‘The analogies of nature are with us on this 
point. From the cradle to the grave, man’s history is a continued 
series of changes. Infancy is followed by youth, youth by manhood, 
and manhood by doting old age, and painful evidence of the second 
childhood. It is, and ever has been so with nations. It is no more 
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certain that the water which rolls into our bays and harbors with the 
rising tide must again roll back when the tide turns, than that every 
nation, proud and mighty as it now may be, must fall and sweep down 
in its own ruin every thing connected with it but its former name and 
glory. Effeminacy is but the ultraism of refinement, and what is 
more common than ultraism of every species ? 

The fine arts serve to polish down the roughness of human nature. 
Who does not know that the same stone which polishes the marble, 
by continual attrition will wear it away? The degrees of refinement 
are relatwely pleasing. So much of it as we often see in womant 
gratifies the taste and pleases the fancy, because we see in it a certain 
adaptation to her station. The sanie degree of it in man would dis- 
gust. Yet the man of tender sensibilities, constitutionally disposed to 
quiet happiness, is strongly tempted to the pursuit of accomplishments 
that are feminine. In his case, the passions, uniting with a strong 

natural ainity, annul the decisions of judgment. ‘The gentler of 
these arts have a witching power over man. For instance, when glad 
Music floats upon the air, what heart so heavy that it does not feel 
lighter? Or, when it is chaste and solemn, who will not check his 
mirth, and feel that he is a better man for having heard it? We have 
heard that pleasing Orphean fable so often that its rehearsal palls on 
the ear; but if music so changed the hard rock that it followed him, 
and the whispering trees that ‘they bent to catch the melody, what 
wonder if it should soften the hardy virtues of man and beguile him 
into effeminacy. 

It is the province of Poetry too, to please. Poetry, therefore, must 
be of a character to suit the prevailing taste and degree of refinement. 
It exerts a softening influence, and refines whatever it touches.— 
Greater attention to it disposes the reader to hallow its influence. 
The next step reaches beyond a manly cultivation of poetry. The 
whole soul runs into a sickly sentimentality, and breathes the atmos- 
phere of effeminacy. But poetry never exerts so great an influence 
as when united with music. Then how fairy-like the melody! It 
steals fromthe heart its intentions, wraps it in enthusiasm, and makes 
it doubt its own existence. Hence so many who might have taken 
the field in debate, have forgotten that the power of reasoning is the 
gift of their sex. 

Nor in individuals alone can we trace the steps of this process.— 
It is quite as evident in nations. ‘Their progress in refinement is aptly 
comparable to the history of a day. Its earliest existence is covered 
with deep darkness. ‘The first rude attempts at literature resemble 
the morning star, that itself sheds on earth a dim, faint light; but it 
ushers in the bright day-spring that gladdens the East. ‘Then men 
are vigorous, not trammeled by the artificial restraints of society. This 
is the haleyon time of genius. Utter darkness gives place to the 
pleasing variety of light and shade. Refinement, like the sun, ad- 
vances, and rolls up the mists that so long have enveloped man. Its 
excess is like the sultry noon. Men forget their employment and 
bask in the sunshine, languid and indctent. Their strength has gone 
like the morning mists. ‘The atmosphere operates on them like the 
Simoon, which Eastern travellers say “so softens the strings of the 
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lute that they can never be tuned while it lasts.” With such a morn- 
ing it would be wondrous if this day should not also have its close, 
and evening shadows wrap them in a night that knows no morning. 

We have but to turn to the nations of the past, and contrast them 
with the lingering remnants they leave to mock their glory, for further 
confirmation of our position. Old sea- girt Scio! Centuries ago she 
nourished a rough band of pirates—Liberty built there her barracks 
of rock: stern strength and ruthless rapine lodged together. ‘Their 
spear never broke, their calamus was of steel. Ages pass heavily by. 
The fine arts have been introduced and cherished with devotion. 
Every breeze that sweeps through her groves and flower-strewn vales 
breathes in sweetest music ; and the sea, whose billows send up their 
ceaseless murmurs along her rocky coasts, bears poetry in every 
wave; while on her green and sunny sward “the Nine” sing in cho- 
rus. But again we hear from Scio. A few years since their death- 
wail came booming over the Mediterranean. What sounded it like? 
The gasp of dying, resolute man, striking for his hearth and the gods 
of his fathers—or the wail of innocent, helpless, despairing woman. 

Italy !—classic Italy, too! Her “ Eternal City ” is like one of her 
own Sybils, who, while she prayed for an eternity of days, forgot to 
ask for an eternity of youth and beauty. How different from the 
youthful queen of cities! Rome had sons whose sinews were brass. 
“ Now her bow abides not in strength, its cord is loosened.” ‘The old 
Roman loved the twang of the bow string: the modern prefers the 
soft strains that glide from the strings of the guitar. Has that “ dan- 
gerous gift, the sift of beauty” wrought so greata change? We do 
not know that beauty was not so fascinating at the time of Lucretia as 
now : but we do know that it was not made paramount to stern virtue. 
Now all kneel to the dark, luxurious eye, that tells so much of volup- 
tuousness. Italy !—we only think of it now as the land of broken 
shafts and columns, of departed empire and scattered strength, where 
music always wantons with breezes too sluggish for the storm to 
awaken. ‘The Madonna and beauty, languor and indolence, the easel 
and the guitar only attract attention. Is it the sunny clime that has 
caused so strange a revolution? Her landscapes are no brighter now 
than when Brutus lived, and the stern Cassius, who never laughed but 
that “he scorned his spirit that could be thus moved.” It can be 
nothing else than the inordinate devotion of the Italian to the fine 
arts. Such a devotion is lamentably manifest in literature. What are 
the literary productions of such a state? Fiction dropsied with sen- 
timent and the cold imitations of love. Inthe words of Goldsmith, 
“tender hearts, languishing eyes, Leonora in love at thirteen, ecstatic 
transports, stolen kisses, are the frivolous subjects of their frivolous 
memories.” Natural food will not satisfy the mind. “It will prefer 
Ovid to Tibullus, and the rant of Lee to the tenderness of Otway.— 
The soul sinks into a kind of sleepy idiotism, and is diverted by toys 
and baubles, which can only be pleasing to the mere superficial curi- 
osity. lt is enlivened by a quick succession of trivial objects, that 
glisten and dance before the eye, and like an infant is kept awake and 
inspirited by the sound of a rattle.” ‘Their poetry consists in mere 
innocent rhymes, that have neither the simplicity of the troubadour, 
the beauty of the Pastoral, nor the strength of the Epic. 






















The Evening Star. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


BY MRS. HILTON. 


Sa 

How many years have rolled away, 
Since first thy pure and holy light, 
Came down to earth with gentle ray, 
To cheer the lonely hour of night! 
Yes! many a dark and troubled wave 
Has dashed along life’s stormy sea, 
Since first the human eye was fixed 
With wondering gaze, fair star, on thee! 
















Il. 
Yes! since the voice of God was heard, 
Resounding through the realms of space, 
And to each twinkling orb of night 
Assigned a future glorious place :— 
There hast thou been by thine own light, 
To mark the changing scenes of earth, 
With beam as brilliant and as bright 
As that which graced thine early birth. 
















III. 
And when the stars together sung, 

To greet a new creation’s rise,— 

Thy voice was heard amid the throng 
Of orbs that radiate the skies ; 

And thou wilt gem the arch of night, 
Till Earth’s great mass dissolves away ; 
Then every ray of thy pure light 
Shall blend with that of endless day ! 


Albany, May 26, 1841, 









HAUNTED HOUSE 





AT ATHENS. 








The following article is a translation from the Latin of Pliny the Younger. It 
is an extract from the 27th Epistle of the 7th Book—and serves to show that man 
in all ages of the world, has been very much the same person that he is at 
present. 








‘T'HERE was at Athens a large and spacious house, but pestilent 
and of bad reputation. In the silence of the night, sounds were 
heard, and if attentively noticed, the clanking of chains, first at a 
distance, and then near at hand. Presently an image appeared— 
an old man extremely squalid and emaciate, with a long beard and 
bristling hair; bearing fetters upon his feet, and chains upon his 
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hands; and shaking them as he went. From this circumstance, 
the inhabitants through fear spent sad and dreadful nights in 
watching ; which watching brought on disease, till at length their 
terror increased to such a pitch that death followed. For even 
during the interval when the ghost had departed, the imagination 
was continually presenting it to their eyes, and thus their fear was 
augmented more than circumstances would warrant. For this 
cause the house was deserted; condemned to solitude ; and wholly 
abandoned to this prodigy: nevertheless it was advertised in hopes 
that some one not knowing the magnitude of the evil, would either 
purchase or rent it. ‘The philosopher Athenodorus* comes to Athens 
—reads the advertisement, and having heard the price, (for his 
suspicions were aroused by its lowness,) learns all by inquiring : 
nor is he therefore the less anxious to hire, but much more desires 
it. When it begins to grow late, he orders his bed to be prepared 
in the first part of the house ; calls for tablets,t style, and a light; 

dismisses all his attendants to the inner apartment; and applies his 
mind, eyes, and hand to writing, in order that being actively engaged, 
his mind might not picture to itself ghosts and empty fears. At 
first the night was still, as is wont to be everywhere—then came the 
concussion “of iron and rattling of chains. He neither raised his eyes 

nor laid down his style ; but strengthened his mind, and blunted “his 
hearing.{ ‘The noise meanwhile becomes more frequent, and conti- 
nues to approach: presently it is heard just at the door—now within 
the door. He looks up, sees, and recognizes the image as it had been 
before described to him. It stood and beckoned with the finger, as if 
calling him. He on the contrary motions with his hand for it to wait 
a little, and again applies himself to the wax and style. The ghost 
now rattles his chains over the very head of the writer—he again 
looks up, and sees it beckoning as before. He delays no longer, 
but seizes the light and follows. It glided along with a slow pace, 
as if burdened with chains; then turning down into the yard of the 
house, suddenly sank down and deserted him. Finding himself 
alone, he places upon the spot, to serve as a mark, grass and leaves 
gathered for that purpose. ‘The next day he goes to the magis- 
tracy, and persuades them to order the place to be dug up. Bones, 
encircled and bound with chains, were found, which the body ren- 
dered putrid by the influence of time and the earth, had left free, 
and eased of their shackles. These were collected and buried at 
the public expense. The house was free from all unwelcome 
noises after the spirits had been appeased with appropriate religious 
rites. c. 





* Athenodorus flourished at Rome during the reign of the Emperor Augustus, by 
whom he was highly esteemed, both for ‘his learning and moderation. He was 
entrusted with the education of the young prince, Claudius. He lived to the ad- 
yanced age of 82 years, and finally died in his native country, Cilicia, near Tarsus. 


+ Pugillares. t Auribusque praetendere. 
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Revolutionary Relics. 


REVOLUTIONARY RELICS.~—NO. lI. 


Here followeth the direful fate 
Of Burgoyne and his army great, 

Who so proudly did display 

The terrors of despotic sway. 

His power and pride, and many threats, 
Have been brought low by fort’nate Gates, 
To bend to the United States. 


British prisoners by Convention, . ; 2442 
Foreigner’s—by Contra-vention, . ‘ , 2198 
Tories sent across the Lake, ‘ ; . 1100 
Burgoyne and suite, in state, ; 3 12 
Sick and wounded, bruised and pounded, , 528 
Ne’er so much before confounded : 
b J 

Prisoners of war before Convention, : ‘ 400 
Deserters come with kind intention, ‘ , 300 
They lost at Bennington’s great battle, 1220 
Where glorious Starkes’s arms did rattle, 


Killed in September and October, . : 600 
Ta’en by brave Brown,* some drunk, some sober, 413 
Slain by high-famed Herkerman,t 300 
On both flanks, on rear and van, 

Indians, suttlers,: and drovers, 

Enough to crowd large plains all over, | 
And those whom grim Death did prevent 
From fighting against our continent ; { 
And also those who stole away, 

Lest down their arms they should lay, 
Abhorring that obnoxious day ; 


14,000 


The whole make fourteen thousand men, ; 
Who may not with us fight again. 


This is a pretty just account 
Of Burgoyne’s legions whole amount, 
Who came across the Northern Lakes 
To desolate our happy States. 

Their brass cannons we have got all— 
Fifty-six—both great and small ; 

And ten thousand stand of arms, 

To prevent all future harms ; 

Stores and implements complete, 

Of workmanship exceeding neat ; 

. Covered waggons in great plenty, 

And proper harness, no way scanty. 

Among our prisoners there are 

Six Generals, of fame most rare ; 

Six members of their Parliament— 

Reluctantly they seem content ; 

Three British Lords, and Lord Bellearas, 

Who came, our country free to harrass. 

Two Baronets, of high extraction, 
Were sorely wounded in the action. 








* Col. John Brown, of Mass. 





















+ Gen. Herkimer, of New York, (probably.) 
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A Cvasstcat Dictionary: Containing an account of the principal Proper Names 
mentioned in Ancient Authors, and intended to elucidate all the important points 
connected with the Geography, History, Biography, Mythology, and Fine Arts of 
the Greeks and Romans. ‘Together with an account of the Coins, Weights, and 
Measures, with tabular value of the same. By Cuartes Antnon, L. L. D., Jay 
Professor of the Greek and Latin Languages in Columbia College, New York, 


and Rector of the Grammar School. New York: Harrer & Brotuers, 82 
Cliff street. 1841, 


The wise King of Israel has well said, ‘‘ Of making many books there is no end.” 
But the making of books is one thing—the assurance of their attaining the age 
divinely allotted to man, entirely another. We doubt if ever there has been a time 
when authors were so prolific, or publishers so ready to give to the world their 
productions—as the present. Yet of these works, how many, or rather how few, 
will survive the present generation? Present popularity would seem to be the 
aim of very many of the writers of the present age. So be it they feel the breath 
of fame while living—they are content. But he who would acquire lasting renown 
must not regard too highly the predominant taste of his age. So much by way of 
prelude. Now to the matter in hand. 

Of the many books which demand our attention as reviewers, few have as yet 
been issued by American publishers, more calculated to advance the cause of an- 
cient literature, than the Classical Dictionary of Dr. Anruon. We confess our 
fears had been somewhat excited, lest it might savor less of ANtuon than of Lem- 
PRIERE and the German commentators upon the classics. But although he has 
availed himself largely of the labors of German scholars, we have been happily dis- 
appointed, and are proud in commending it to the student and to every lover of 
antiquity. 

The honor of designing and producing the first work of the kind, is unquestiona- 
bly due to Lempriere. His “ Bibliotheca Classica” was pubiished at Oxford in 
1788—a work, that notwithstanding its excessive inaccuracy, and total disregard 
of purity in sentiment or language, sold to the extent of 30,000 copies. Promising 
a copious account of all the proper names mentioned in ancient authors, it was 
eagerly sought for by the young and old, the pupil and the master. The underta- 
king was worthy of Hercules, and to have failed in his attempt, (as the author cer- 
tainly did, to a great extent,) will be attributed to the youth of Lempriere, as well 
as the arduousness of the task. In regard to the manifold inaccuracies of the ori- 
ginal, we will but refer the reader to an article in the ‘Journal of Education’ for 


April, 1831, page 297, entitled “ Lempriere’s Dictionary,” and pass on to Anthon’s 
Lempriere, and Anthon’s. 
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«Public attention was first drawn to the real merits of this Dictionary (Lem- 
priere’s) says the Journal, in the fifth American edition, corrected and improved by 
Cuartes Antuon, Adjunct Professor of Languages and Ancient Geography in 
New York,’ which was published, we think, in 1825—since which time, edition 
after edition has been exhausted, until the emendations and additions of Dr. Anraon 
by far exceeded the original matter of the work. Not content, however, with the 
literary reputation gained him by the above-mentioned labor, Professor ANTHoN now 
presents to the public, through the liberality of the Messrs. Harrer, a work which 
claims to be entirely original. The time otcupied in its preparation should alone 
assure us that it has not been produced in haste, for the sake of merely pecuniary 
emolument. Evidently the greatest care has been bestowed upon the part entitled 
Ancient Geography, and if any one is skeptical upon this point, we would but refer 
him to the articles—Mediterraneum Mare, Gallia, Gracea, &c. To the first, which 
Lempriere has despatched in some twenty lines, Anruon devotes two hundred and 
fifty! Under the head of Biography, we would cali special attention to the articles 
—Orpheus, Homer, and Plato.. The editor’s views in regard to the Platonic Philo- 
sophy, his expositions, or rather comments upon the dialogues, in particular the 
Protagoras and Cratylus, are in strict accordance with our own. 

Too much cannot be said in this age, marked for its total disregard for every 
thing spiritual, in praise of the divine philosophy of Plato, the embodiment of the 
noble, and we might almost venture to say, inspired teachings of Socrates—of him 
who, in the language of Cicero, first brought philosophy from heaven to dwell with 
men; and we are highly gratified that Professor AnrHon has bestowed so much 
care and critical discrimination upon this article. Much under the head of Homer 
is already familiar to the student, but it is perhaps as well as though it were other- 
wise. 

But it is vain for us to particularize. The student of divinity will find much to 
reward him for the purchase of the book, under articles pertaining to ecclesiastical 
history, biography of the Fathers, &c. The articles entitled Hippocrates and Galen, 
exhibit on the part of the author, if not strict originality, yet much research, and 
aptness for selection, which perhaps is not less needful. The Fine Arts. Under 
this head we have notices of many of the most distinguished painters and sculptors 
of antiquity, and able criticisms upon their works. Such are the articles entitled 
Phidias, Praxiteles, and others. ‘Throughout the whole of the work, the fact that 
Dr. Antuon is a student of German as well as Latin and Grecian literature and 
philosophy, is plainly maifest in his fondness for theories. That this work is per- 
fect, we do not pretend to say. There is much in it that would be as well out, and 
there are some errors which we presume in future editions* will be corrected; but 
there has nothing of the kind as yet been published to equal it, either in this coun- 
try or England ; and we doubt not it will meet with that wide circulation its merits 
demand. Itis a book every student should possess, and from which the man of 
leisure may derive much to benefit and delight his mind. In fine, Professor An- 
THON’s fame must be based chiefly upon his Classical Dictionary and his Horace. 
(We are speaking of what he has done—not of what he may do.) The remainder 
of his works, though exceedingly popular, are yet not to be compared with either 
of these—either of which would be an honor to the best scholar in the land. 

A word in regard to the typographical execution of the work. To those who are 
acquainted with the Messrs. Harper, it will doubtless be sufficient to say, they are 





= 


* It is scarcely a month since the work was first issued, and yet we are told every copy of the edition 
is sold, and a second is called for, which is surely one of the most pleasing marks of public favor. 
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the publishers ; but to others, we say it is published in a style every way worthy of 
the value of its matter. Indeed, too much credit cannot be bestowed upon them. 
But the value of the work will, we are sure, eusure a sale amply sufficient to remu- 
nerate them for all their toil and expense. 

Perhaps we have been too decided in our condemnation of Lempriere. We repeat 
again—Lempriere deserves the credit of being the original designer of a Classical 
Dictionary, and probably had it not been for Lempriere, ANTHON would never have 
undertaken the task. We know it is much easier to condemn a thing than to equal 
it, and would by no means say that the original is more defective than the Ameri- 
can authors, published under like circumstances would have been. 





InTROPUCTION TO THE LITERATURE OF EvRrope IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH Centuries. By Henry Havuam, F. R. A. S8., Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Academy of Moral and Political Science in the French Institute. 2 vols. 
8vo. New York: Harper & Broruers, 82 Cliff street. 1841. 


The universal satisfaction which Hatitam’s Middle Ages gave, greatly excited 
the expectations of the literary public in regard to this his work upon the ‘ Litera- 
ture of Europe.’ The subject itself was one of great interest, one that required a 
vast amount of labor and research, and one that would require much thought and 
care from a mind of no ordinary capacity. Too little by far is known of that period 
when the mind of man awoke from that sleep which so long had benumbed its facul- 
ties and deadened its powers, and to have met the wishes of all in regard to this 
period, would seem to have been an almost impossible task. Yet Hatuiam has ac- 
complished an undertaking, for which we are sure no ether man was so well quali- 
fied, and which no other man would have done better. Commencing with a brief 
retrospect of Europe’s literary history from the time of Boethius, he brings it down 
to the close of the seventeenth century—from, as it were, the sun-set of ancient 
classical, to the meridian of modern literature. 

If the work possessed no other merit, it does that of bringing to light and to life 
a host of names of those who were stars in their day, but who since have gone out, 
and been shrouded in the night of oblivion. Advancing no theories, or scarcely if 
ever endeavoring to show what may have given impulse, or changed the literary 
spirit of the age, Hatiam simply places before us a narrative of the writers and their 
productions, in a clear and forcible manner. Few works have been published of 
late more worthy of especial attention, and it is truly gratifying to be able to turn 
from the mass of ephemeral productions to one as substantial as ‘* Hatuam’s Lite- 
rature.”’ It is in the perusal of such works, that. we become conversant with the 
minds of past ages—that we become, as it were, imbued with their spirit, and actu- 
ated by influences which operated upon them. It is well that we thus are enabled 
to turn from the tendencies of the present age back to the time when the mind was 
less shackled by the world and the pursuit of gain. Books of this kind are worthy 
of far more attention than the generality of mankind are willing to bestow upon 
them. Indeed it is only by such works that a clear connection can be kept between 
the past andthe present. It is published in a style in every respect worthy of the 
house whose imprint it bears ; and in conclusion, to all those who desire a work of 
standard excellence, we can commend none more warmly than ‘“‘ Hatiam’s Liter- 
ature.” 
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PownaTan; a Metrical Romance, in Seven Cantos. By Szsa Suirn. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Broruers. 1841. 


Mr. Smiru is widely and favorably known to the American public as a writer in 
various magazines, and author of several successful humorous publications. He is 
the “original Jack Downing,” and “the veritable John Smith,” whose lucubrations 
have whilom excited the risibilities and tickled the fancies of many, perhaps most 
of our readers. The production before us, will not, we think, abate in any mea- 
sure, the respect in which he is deservedly held as a writer ; though there is no- 
thing remarkably striking, outre, or brilliant in the conception or execution. It is 
very good poetry, creditable to the author as a man, and as a descendant of those 
men whose settlement here has proved so fearful a curse to the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants—*“ the lords of the soil.”” He has done worthily what he could, to save the 
warrior race from the dark “ pall of oblivion” which threatens their memory. 

Nor let us be understood as “damning with faint praise,” this production of an 
American poet. Weare glad to see tokens of consciousness in the poetry 6f America; 
and this work clearly indicates that we are no longer to look to the “homes of 
merry England” for embalming the memory of the Indian. Campseti’s Gertrude 
may now have a companion on her long lonely shelf, and we hope that “ some future 
Scott may rise” to picture more clearly the life and character of the tribes, and fill 
up the measure of duty to a neglected and oppressed race. The writer calls it a 
romance, and it is so; yet it has greater claims to favor than most romance, in its 
fidelity to historical truth and reality. Indeed, spite of the wisdom of critics, there 
is a romance in every life of an Indian—in his character, his habits, and his 
religion. And we are waiting impatiently to see it fully, fairly, and honorably 
shown. 

The execution of the work forcibly reminds us of some of the best English editions. 





Satuvst’s Histories or THe Conspiracy oF CaTItinE AND THE JucuRTHINE Wark. 
From the text of Gertacw. With English Notes Edited by Henry R. Cieve- 
LAND, A.M. New York: W. E. Dean, 2 Ann street. 


In presenting a new edition of Satiust to the public, the professed object of the 
publisher is to present a work that shall recommend itself for cheapness and the 
correctness of the text, in both of which objects he has succeeded. The text is 
from that of F. D. Gerlach, P. D., Professor of Latin Literature in the University of 
Basle, which Dr. Beck, of Harvard University, considers the best extant. It prin- 
cipally differs from other editions of Sallust, in the fact that many of the words 
which are there to be understood, are here expressed. 

We notice the editor has adopted the reading auzilio eget in the latter clause of 
the first section from the manuscripts of Gruterius, Rivius, and Wassius, and also 
several other slight changes from the commonly received text. The notes are 
much to the purpose—short and explicit—mostlv consisting in translations of diffi- 
cult sentences. It is strange that in this edition, as well as in that of ANTHoN’s, 
no mention is made of the fragments of Sallust. There are, if we mistake not, one 
or more speeches of Sallust extant, well deserving of attention. The typographical 
execution of the book is worthy of the highest praise 
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Tue Martyrs or Scrence; or the Lives of Gatiteo, Tycno Brane and Kerrier. 
By Sir Davin Brewsrer, K.H., D.C. L. New York: Harper & Brotuers, 82 
Cliff street. 1841. 


The remark of Paterculus, that men, the most distinguished for talent and ge- 
nius, have appeared as it were, simultaneously, was never better illustrated than at 
the close of the sixteenth, and the dawn of the seventeenth centuries. The Refor- 
mation had aroused the minds of men from that lethargy, which, with the exception 
of the era of Dante, had paralyzed their energies for an almost incredible space of 
time. Immediately there arose men, simultaneousiy as it were, who were to ad- 
vance the sciences and arts beyond the wildest dreamings of the philosophers of 
old. While in England the fancies of Srencer, Suaksreare, and subsequently 
Mitton, were revelling in new worlds of thought, and the latter embodying the re- 
cords of the spiritual heavens, it is not a little singular, that in the same age on the 
Continent, Gati.eo, Tycuo Braue, and KerLer were sweeping with their telescopes 
the material heavens, and bringing to light worldy hitherto unknown; and that 
Tasso, Lope Dz Veca, Camozus, and Montaicne—all stars of the first magnitude, 
should have studded the literary horizon. 

To the student this will ever be an eventful period in the mind’s history—a period 
to be regarded with admiration and surprise—admiration for the genius of those 
who then flourished—surprise at the persecution to which their scientific discoveries 
subjected them. 

Well may Gatite0, Tycno Braug, and Kepier be called the “martyrs of sci- 
ence”—theirs was truly a life of toil and of trial. But though their courage be- 
stowed no justice upon them, subsequent time has done, and the record of their 
lives will be read with interest while the memory of their discoveries is cherished. 
Of the many biographies which have been written of these distinguished men, we 
know of none more accurate, or of more interest to the general reader, than the 
one which now forms the 130th volume of the Family Library. The biographer, 
Sir Davin Brewster, has shown that the lives of philosophers possess much to in- 
terest not only the scientific man, but the world at large. 
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Homorpatuic Examrner: A. Geratp Hutt, M. D., Enrror.—We have received 
and perused the last number of this magazine with much pleasure. Its object is to 
illustrate, by incontrovertible facts, derived from numerous practising physicians, 
the doctrines held by the celebrated German doctor, Hannemann. All who know 
Dr. Hvtw’s professional character, as a courteous, skilful, and able physician, will 
suppose it to be ably edited. ‘The idea of substituting for the usual hideous doses 
something of a more agreeable nature to the palate, and of reducing the present 
large and fashionably arranged “ Apothecaries’ Shops” to a more moderate size, 
does not please them. Faith and a moderate diet, they think is all that is necessa- 
ry in the system. If this is the state of the case, faith must have become more effi- 
cacious in these latter days than formerly. It would sound excellently well—By 
faith, Dr. Hannemann, (a hale old gentleman, now in his 86th year, we believe,) ob- 
tained a young and pretty wife of 20. By faith, the Marquis of Winchelsea recoy- 
ered his health, after snffering since the battle of Waterloo, and trying the medi- 
cines of physicians by the dozen. By faith, divers others have risen from the sick 
bed in good health. Why, if faith can give such good luck, every old bachelor from 
60 upwards, will become disciples of Hahnemann, and be seen “following in the 
footsteps” in “double quick time.” But why do not the Allopathists call in faith 
to the aid of their large doses? Here they would surely have the advantage, (their 
being, according to them, no power in infinitesimals,) and death and disease would 
hate the sight of the doctors, instead of being “ hand and glove” with them. “ Fair 
play’s a jewel,” and we presume it is all the Homoepathists ask. It appears to us, 
(and we know from experience some of the virtues of the system,) to be for the 
interest of the community, to have the matter fully and fairly tested. Its success 
is rapidly increasing in America and Europe. Many distinguished ministers in this 
city and elsewhere, who have been afflicted with that bane of the sacred profession 
bronchitis, can give their testimony in its favor. Several leading editors in this city 
are also numbered among its advocates ; and physicians who examine the subject 
thoroughly, withdraw their opposition. Let all examine for themselves. 





Famtty Secrets. Partl. Drninc Ovt.—This is the title of an exceedingly 
well told tale, one of AppLeton’s Series to the People and their Children. Its prin- 
cipal character, “ Frederic Bond,” forms habits of intemperance from the common 
practice of “dining out,” and in consequence loses his station in society and repu- 
tation. The misery both to himself and family resulting from this habit, is graphi- 
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cally and touchingly depicted. At length, influenced by the forbearance and silent 
reproof of his wife, he breaks from the chains his course of life have thrown around, 
and again renders happy both himself and family. The book commends itself to 
all to whom it is addressed, viz. “ the people and their children.” 


Heven Fieetwoop, sy Caariorre Exizaseta.—This interesting yet melancholy 
story, presents, without doubt, a faithful picture of the daily miseries experienced 
by the laborers in a large foreign factory. 


It is simply told, and in many places 
painfully affecting. 


The exchange of a lovely home for the crowded and cheerless 
town ; the dismal factory ; and the degradation of its inmates. are vividly sketched, 
and gather around you, till you seem to stand in a noisy prison, where the bloom 
falls prematurely from childhood, and fresh life is wasted. The character of HeLen 
is tinged with beauty —her life is so painful, that its end comes like a triumph in 
heavenly faith, and we follow with joy a pure spirit upward. The book may well 
be commended to that universal attention which its merits demands. Mr. Taytor 
is the publisher. 





A Summer Journey 1n toe West. By Mrs. Sree.te.—This is a book that will 


afford, at the same time, much pleasure and profit. The style is sprightly, and in 
general tasteful. It abounds in descriptions of our magnificent scenery, and among 
its finest passages are the pictures of Lake Huron at sunset, and a flowery prairie— 
an ocean of luxuriant bloom. In short, its perusal will yield much of substantial 


information, while at the same time it is well calculated to gratify and amuse. Pub- 
lished by Joun S. Taytor. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Nartonar Academy or Destcn.—The present exhibition is opened in a new and 
beautiful suite of rooms, far more accessible than those at Clinton Hall, and fitted 
up With much elegance and regard tocomfort. We are pleased to see the improve- 
ment as an evidence of the growing prosperity of the institution, and the popular 
encouragement afforded it. ‘The gallery contains this year even a greater number 
of portraits than usual; whether showing that ‘our social and domestic affections’ are 
growing stronger, and this is a popular way of showing it, or that our artists are too 
intent on cultivating the merely imitative art, chilling poor Fancy by their neglect, 
while seeking something more profitable, is a question we will not undertake to de- 
cide. We like exceedingly to see a well-drawn, spirited head, true to nature, where 
a soul beams from the countenance—such portrait-painting is worthy of all praise ; 
but when gazing at such distressing heads as too many of these are, we have some- 
times wished, like him of old, that they possessed but one neck, so that a single 
blow might end their misery and ours. However, to admire is much more agreea- 
ble than to find fault. Let us see what there is good. 

The first object which strikes the attention on entering, is a noble bronze statue, 
called Bacchus, but the attitude and expression are far too dignified and command- 
ing to suit eur idea of the revelling, mirth-loving god. Did not the emblematic 
clustering vine crown his head, we should call it Apollo, fit guardian of the place. 

No. 1, is the Happy Valley, from Rasselas. 
siderable merit, in the design and execution. 
place? 


Tatzor A picture possessing con- 
How can discontent lurk in such a 
It shows more talent for invention than study of nature, but contains 
enough of beauty to convince us that the artist will one day stand among the 
first. 


No. 2. Portrait of a Lady. Suzcocur, Pretty good; too studied a position. 
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No. 3. Canate Reproving his Courtiers. E.M. Brown. Tolerable. 
No. 4. Portrait of aGentleman. E. Wutre. Too much brown in the coloring. 
No. 5. Portrait of aGentleman. Ssecocur. Pretty good. ¥ 

Nos. 6 & 7. Portraits of a Lady and a Gentleman. Burns. Truly shocking. 

No.8. Portrait of a Gentleman. Gray. A very striking head, faithful to nature, 
and full of character. 

No. 9. View on the Hudson. W. J. Jewirr. A fine view’, but painted in a hard, 
unnatural style. 

No. 10. A very pretty group of Children, by Inman; have more of child-like 
beauty than most of the enormities hanging upon the walls. 

No. 11. ‘* The one shall be taken and the other left.” Ver Brycx. This young 
artist possesses undoubted talent. He has chosen a very difficult subject, and not- 
withstanding its evident faults of execution, there is much ideality and forcible ex- 
pression in the picture. His female faces are always wanting in softness and deli- 
cacy of feature. 

No. 12. Saul and the Witch of Endor. Browere. Bad. 

No. 14. Portrait of a Lady. Atexanpner. A very capital, spirited thing. The 
bright intelligence looking out from those eyes, so deeply shaded by the curious old 
straw hat, is enough to bewitch any one. It is painted in a free and easy style— 
which is expressive indeed, but far from finished and refined. 
ing to see such a natural look and freedom of manner. 

No. 15. View on the Hudson, looking up from Poughkeepsie. Jewirr. Foliage 
bad. ; 

No. 16. Portrait of a Young Lady. E. D. Marcuanr. Free, but almost too care- 
less to be pleasing. 

No. 17. Portrait of aGentleman. Duran. Good, it is a curious face peering 
from the canvass. 

No. 20. Cain and Abel. J. Srearns. A very Frenchified imagination of the 
scene. Entirely too tame to produce the right impression. 

No. 21. Portrait of a Lady. W. Pace. Excellent. Has all the placid, comforta- 
ble expressicn of contented old age. Does not look so much like an experiment in 
coloring as most of his late pictures. 

No. 22. Columbus before the Council of Salamanca. Were. A picture of much 
merit. The style of coloring does not much please us, but the grouping and variety 
of expression are excellent. There are many passages in the life of this man, truly 
one of the world’s great heroes, well deserving the exercise of the painter's imagi- 
nation and skilful pencil. 

No. 26. Group of three Ladies. Inman. Good, but not one of the best specimens 
of this artist’s powers. The face on the right is the most striking, but the whole 
group seems rather too contracted. 

No. 27. Mercy’s Dream. Huntineton. A beautiful creation of the fancy, brought 
out with skill, softness, and a true appreciation of nature. That lovely sleeping 
figure, with its look of heavenly purity and happiness, expressing all its sweet dream 
—who can look upon it without a feeling of tranquillity answering to the words of 
the angel, ‘ Peace be to thee.’ The angel, too, with its light and airy grace, so diffi- 
cult to depict in a descending figure, and the play of heavenly light upon his form, 
shows rare power as well as refinement of thought and feeling. 

No. 28. Landscape View in Sullivan County. Inman. Too cold and green. 

No. 30. The Brothers. Atexanper. Very good and life-like ; look as though 
they might think and speak. 

No. 32. Death’s First Visitation. T. Hicks. Another failure; the subject 
seems murdered. 

No. 33. Portrait of the Hon. D. Cady. F. Fixx. A superior head; the draw- 
ing faithful, and coloring fine ; easy, and full of individuality ; hands excellent ;— 
altogether a good specimen of what a portrait may, and always should be. 

No. 34. “John Anderson my Jo.” W. R. Hamitron. Pretty good, though 
hard. 

No. 35. Portrait ofa Lady. Not one of Durann’s best heads. 

No. 40. The Yankee Pedlar. J. R. Bireecxer. Hardly expresses our idea of 
that queer, racy character. 

No. 4i. Portrait of a Gentleman. Muss J. Stewart. False taste; not flesh, 


but wax-work ; would answer for a picture of a hair-dresser’s block better than a 
lord of creation. 


Still it is refresh- 
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No. 42. Portrait of a Gentleman. Gray. Good. 

No. 43. Portrait of Park Benjamin. E. Warre. Too muddy. 

No. 45. The Twins. H. Suecocvr. As much alike as two peas; too studied 
and finical. They are not children of nature, but two little innocents fixed there in 
portrait attitude, waiting for admiration. 

No. 47. The Village Doctor. T.H.Marrerson. Pretty good; seems a youth- 
ful effort, but promises something. ' 

No. 48. Achmet Ben Aman. E Mooney. A striking likeness; accessories 

ell finished, though his manner is too dry and stiff. 

No. 49... Portrait of a Lady. J. Wuirenorne. Painfully fixed and studied. 

No. 52. Boy and Dog. W.R. Hamitton. Perfectly wooden, hard, and flat. 

Fo. 53. Cider-making. Mount. Contains a good deal of reality ; some of the 

gures capital, but is not so successful as many other pieces in his original 
style, 

No. 55. Portrait of a Lady. Incnam. Shows the artist’s peculiar faults, without 
any redeeming beauty. It is all polish, with neither depth nor richness. 

No. 58. Portraits of Two Children. W. R. Hamitton. Positively shocking. 

No. 60. Portrait of a Lady. An Amateur Lady. Quite distressing. 

No. 61. Cascade on the Catskill. Ver Bryck. Very good. 

No. 62. Portraitofa Girl. J. Wuirenorne. Rather pretty ; a little too senti- 
mental. 

No. 63. Portraits of Three Children. Hamitton. Some mere dressed-up dolls, 
wholly artificial. Might paint signs and fire-boards, but should not so mar “ the 
human face divine.” —To be continued. A. Z. 





To Reapers anp Corresponpents.—We trust that the appearance of our maga- 
zine, in style and matter, even at this late day, will afford a sufficient apology for its 
tardiness—which none can regret more sincerely than the editors. It will be ob- 
served that we have been at considerable expense and labor in publishing the article 
which leads in this number, and will, we trust, prove highly gratifying to the lovers 
of sound classical literature. . . -. We have received several communications, in 
prose and verse, which are waiting attention. One article claims a summary no- 
tice. We give a specimen—the last and best stanza. It speaks for itself—and we 
shall be obliged to defer the remainder till a more convenient season. Listen! 


‘Then let each bosom true thankfulness fill, 
And let each creature His mandates heed, 

For ’tis much that we may worship Him still, 
And trust His arm in season of need.” 


The whole piece, as may be judged from this specimen, is utterly guiltless of rhythm, 
not having even the merit of being laughably ridiculous. We would suggest to 
“S. T. D.” the propriety of confining his imagination to “ prose, in all sobriety.” 
. . . “ Sabbath in the Country” has but one respectable thought, and we think we 
have met that in some of our literary rambles before. . . . “ M. T.” is always wel- 
come. The translation from Schiller is on file for the next number. . . . We give 
in this number the first of our “ Revolutionary Relics,” mentioned heretofore—from 
an old MS. in the possession of one of the editors, . . . Several new works are on 
our table, waiting notice—among them, Dumas’ work on Democracy. 


I> The next number will be a double one, for July and August, and will contain 
several valuable papers from favorite correspondents. It will be put to press imme- 
diately, and will be issued speedily. . . . Delinquent subscribers are earnestly re- 
quested to delay their payments no longer. Attention to this request will obviate 
the unpleasant necessity of a “ black list” on the third page of the cover. Verb. sap. 
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